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The following comparison will show the 
dialect variations : 

CARLETON. STE. ANNE. CHETICAMP. 



i rem r<??ne 

2 tet t<?z'nte 

3 pen peine 
(nevoid) . 

4 1 nez (young) n ^e 

Boston University. 



re-:n 

tet 

pen 



James Geddes, Jr. 



TARABTN- TAB A R IN. 

The historical acquiescence in a doubtful ety- 
mology is sometimes more strange than the 
solution of the question involved. The result 
may be merely the perpetuation of a philologi- 
cal fallacy ; or else the end attained may be 
correct as far as aught may be advanced to 
counteract a conclusion. But abeyance of in- 
vestigation or acceptance of a creed or cri- 
terion perhaps handed down from ignorant or 
uncertain grammatical ancestors, to whom 
hearsay or hasty generalization was sufficient 
because of undeveloped language-study, has 
two effects. It either crushes the search-spirit 
or shuts down upon the possibility of other in- 
terpretation than the one consecrated by time, 
or the perhaps tentative and often misleading 
statements of more primitive criticism and 
editing. 

Such a possibility is open in the discussion 
of the words tarabin and tabarin in their 
independent and mutual relations. They 
offer a double theme of study as involving, 
first, a psychological, and next, a philological 
principle, as well as furnishing an interesting 
bearing upon the interpretation of literature 
on its merely verbal and its historical sides. 

I. 

1. The principle of monosyllabic utterance 
is one of the most natural, as it is one of the 
oldest in language. We trace it in the redupli- 
cation of a root in childish effort (cf. t/pa, 
j/ma, papa, ma(m)ma, or, as in Greek, the 
large nnmber of variations — annex, anqd, 
arm, rata, Terra — all these, without touch- 
ing upon the theories of origin or primitive 
meaning) ; in iterative forms like Fr. queu(e)- 
leu-leu, of strict philological derivation but un- 

93 C. list 12, nos. 15 and 39 ; also note 87. 



necessary restatement ; in antithetical sounds 
based upon a logical contrast, as in Fr. queus- 
si-queumi, Eng. ka-me, ka-thee; in diminu- 
tives of either affectionate or pejorative force 
as in Fr. Fiji (from Jils), Mimi and Older 
French, toutou, a dog, or prSchi-precha ; in 
onomatopoetic renderings, implying a mental 
mixture, as in bredi-breda, or of strict sound, 
as quiqui (=bird), and older forms patapata- 
pon, of a drum, patata-patata, of the gallop of 
a horse ; in deliberate additions to the lan- 
guage, as do, do (first syllable of dors, dormir) 
afterwards constituted into dodo, cradle, and 
Jaire dodo, to sleep ; in slang, as nounou, 
(nourrice) or nurse. 

1. If such be the basis of formation, the in- 
teresting question of a lost primitive meaning 
in poetic refrains, arises. Many such will be 
traceable to manufacture, artistic or otherwise. 
But from the Bacchic formulae of the Greeks, 
which may have meant more than mere ejacu- 
lation, through the Aoi of the ' Chanson de 
Roland,' in forms corresponding to the five 
hundred refrains of Bartsch, down to BeYan- 
ger ; in Old French and Provencal romances, 
in English, particularly of the Elizabethan 
period, and to a Thackeray-an use of the 
principle, will be found this sense, apparent 
or observed. All these run into the repetitive 
or alliterative for emphasis or liquidity of pro- 
nunciation. They have euphonic lilt, or war- 
like purpose of consonantal force, or passion- 
ate whisper of love — a meaning, generally lost 
to modern minds and ears, but sometimes 
surviving in sense and sound. 

3. By extension, then, of this principle of 
utterance and reduplication, whether merely 
onomatopoetic or not, as applied to and con- 
stant in language and literature, we have a 
key to much of the otherwise meaningless 
phraseology of poetry. Apart from the philo- 
logical relation, it must be borne in mind as a 
thing too often forgotten in reading, that such 
words in chorus or elsewhere have a real 
value ; that a proper conception of it will 
enforce the idea involved, by contrast, repe- 
tition, variation of monotony, picture brought 
to the eye by sound-representation, even 
though the modern or popular use may have 
utterly lost a real meaning, or time may simp- 
ly have dimmed the clearness of the original. 
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As a case in point, take the word Tarabin. 
Littre' does not give it. La Curne de Sainte- 
Palaye quotes one reference, from Rabelais, 
or reference where the meaning is in doubt, 
though seemingly only of comic interjectional 
force. 1 We may add the passages in Bk. iii, 
c. 36, and Bk. iv, c. 10: in the first case, the 
character of the expression is one of invo- 
cation, as defined by the following words ; 2 in 
the latten of conjuring a deity, which is of 
prime importance, as proving the possible 
origin. For, if the derivation be such as is as- 
signed, that 

" The radical tarab, which appears to come 
from the Greek rnrpatitiao, has given use to 
several words of the langue d'oc, which all 
express the idea of tumult, trouble. One of 
them, tarabuster, has remained in popular 
language. Tarabas signified a rattle, "4 

we do not stop at rcxpa66m in its meaning of 
physical noise or uproar, but in its reference to 
mental agitation this pushes us back to rdp- 
/i»f, almost identical. Now rdpfioi means 
fear, alarm, then awe, reverence, then the 
object of fear. The connection to the sense 
of invocation to a deity in a crisis, is clear. 
But the popular sense has preferred to retain 
the second meaning — that of the physical 
side — a very natural preference, as noise, 
force, etc., are manifestations of the common 
people, and more acceptable to it in represen- 
tation. 

In analysis any displacement of accent offers 
no difficulty. The presence of the final sylla- 
ble with accent may be due to rhythmic 
necessities dictated by actual use in poetry 
surviving in prose, or to a general law of 
more emphatic enunciation of a last syllable, 
or to a further affinity with Greek in the 
termination -in, just as its counterpart -as in 

1 J en feis consulter la matiere a messieurs les clercs, et 
pour resolution conclurent en frise somorum qu'il n'est tel 
que faulcher l'este^ en cave bien garnie de papier et d'ancre, 
de plumes et ganivet de Lyon sur le Rhosne, tarabin, tara- 
bas. Bk. ii, c. 12. 

2 Panukge. Mais conseillez moy de grace. Que doibs je 
faire 1 

Tkouillogan. Ce que vous voudrez. 

Panukge. Tarabin, tarabas 

Trouillogan. Ne invoequez rien, je vous prie. 

3 Vous soyez le bienvenu, tarabin tarabas. 

4 Note in Burgaud des Marets et Rathery's Rabelais, 3d 
ed., p. 685. 



tarabas is similarly suggestive ; or to the Latin 
termination -inus which we shall see later. 

Such an interpretation of a radical, whether 
in the riotousness of Rabelaisian expression 
or in more modern types, adds much to both 
sense and science in a passage. Take the 
instance of Daudet's charming Conte.Z' Elixir 
du Riverend Fire Gaucher. The Reverend 
Father, fired by the fumes of his brew, sings 
at the top of his voiee : 

Dans Paris, il y a un Pere blanc 
Patatin, patatan, tarabiit, taraban, 

or, later, reversing it : 

Patatin, patatan, taraban, tarabin 
Dans Paris, il y a un Pere blanc 
Qui fait danser des moinettes 
Trin, trin, trin, dans un jardin, etc. 

The other forms are variations of the principles 
just discussed. But if now, instead of a mean- 
ingless series of repetitive and slightly varying 
syllables or onomatopoetic sounds, we trans- 
late the lines, remembering the circumstances 
under which they occur — that is, sound, noise, 
etc. — we find not only expression of the noise, 
but invocation as well, and may well read (by 
a free substitution which can be pardoned to 
illustrate the point) in a sense, say, like this : 

Patatin, patatan, tarabin, tarabin 

Whoop it up, whoop it up, yell it out, yell it out, 

where whoop and yell (-\/Gall, to resound, and 
i/Gal, to sing; cf. also, forms like G.jodeln, 
Fr. iouler, Eng. yodel) themselves are ono- 
matopoeias, and where we are able to com- 
bine the history and the sense of a word in 
the question of its use. 

4. It is not necessary to study here more 
than one example of a principle capable of 
much amplification. The survival of such 
primitives is constantly seen in popular ex- 
pressions where the sense depends upon the 
conversational connection. We have had a 
wonderful opportunity this year for the study 
and comparison of phonetics and of the vari- 
ations of vocables, and other changes of 
speech. Let one think, for instance, in French 
alone, of the differences in the patois of the 
Midway Plaisance. Besides the pure French 
of the Parisian, the idioms corresponding with 
the sturdy Breton seamen who guarded the 
French section of the Fair, there were the 
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distinct intonations of the types of French- 
speaking natives : the Algerian, the Syriac, 
the general Levantine, that mixture pre- 
ponderatingly French, partly Italian, and 
dialects like that of the Pas-du-Nord, etc., 
with the mere tricke instead of flow of the Da- 
homean, laying the foundations of a lingo by 
intercourse with his French conquerors, but 
quickly reverting to the sign-language of the 
savage for easier communication. Now the 
interesting point in a casual conversation or 
accidental overhearing, was the interjectional 
character of much of this speech, talk inter- 
spersed by expressions varied to suit the 
individual onomatopoetic faculty, so to speak, 
of the speaker, but full of patati-patatas and 
corresponding terms, where, as is generally 
to be noticed, a strong or broad vowel comes 
last, though nasalization may, as in previous 
examples, make a weaker vowel strong. 

By what has been said, the specific word 
Tarabin has, therefore, a specific meaning, 
which, like that of other words similar to it, 
words whose meaning varies all the way from 
the simple tra-la-la to forms of more compli- 
cated structure, must be borne in mind for 
the proper understanding of the passage of its 
occurrence. 

II. 

Whether or not this explanation be ac- 
cepted, the accidental or actual connection of 
tarabin which let us call T r with tabarin 
(T 2 ) is striking. Either to prove such a cor- 
relation or suggest possibilities of explanation 
other than those calmly received for so long, 
is the desire of this exposition. 

The theme of Tabarinic investigation is one 
of sufficient interest in itself and of importance 
for literary history, could it be solved with 
accuracy. The man who could furnish Moliere 
with material is no mean personage. "Je 
prends mon bien oil je le trouve" said Moliere, 
as gay in his defence of his dramas as in their 
composition. But even if, on his own confes- 
sion, he did adapt the work of others, the cor- 
rective in Genin's famous critical phrase : 
" Would you reproach the alchemist for having 
picked up a piece of lead in the street, in 
order to change it into gold"? explains the 
molding power of his white-heat genius. 



That Moliere should have plagiarized (?) is a 
sufficient seal upon the value of the work bor- 
rowed. Without giving the well-known proof 
here, Moliere was particularly indebted to the 
farces of Tabarin for the sack-scene in the 
'Fourberies de Scapin.'s Tabarin was the 
brilliant buffoon of the Place Dauphine in 
Paris, the assistant of the charlatan Mondory, 
Mondor (really his brother), who attempted to 
combine theatrical art and therapeutics by 
dispensing puns, pills, powders and pomatums 
to the pleasure-loving and pain-stricken popu- 
lace. Tabarin' s origin, like that of his name, 
is dubious. He is supposed to have come 
from Italy, and as is proved by a reference, to 
have adopted the name of a predecessor. 6 He 
had originally studied and, perhaps, practiced 
medicine, a profession which he gave up for 
love of a danseuse who become his wife. 
His knowledge may have really contributed 
to the manufacture of the drugs and unguents 
the two brothers sold. In fact, the farces and 
other accompaniments, though occupying so 
large a place, were really only preludes to the 
medical attractions. Tabarin was certainly 
learned. A pamphlet: La Rencontre de 
Gautier Garguille avec Tabarin en I'autre 
mondei represents this famous actor and sup- 
posed son-in-law of Tabarin meeting : 

" ce tant renomme' 7'abarin, qui n'avait en- 
core perdu la memoire de Galien, d'Hippo- 
crates, de Remond Lule, de Paracelse et 
autres illustres autheurs, lesquels il avait si 
bien fetudie' autrefois qu'il a fait paroistre au 
public (autant qu'homme de son temps) la 
practique de ses etudes." 

But most of his farces, were, perhaps, com- 
posed by a cnistre of the Jesuit College, named 
Guillaume, 8 or they may have been amplified 
by the latter on the basis of Tabarin' s actual 
utterances, either case occurring also with an 
old man "H. I. B.," who made the first col- 

5 For the discussion on this point, as to dramatic value, cf. 
the critiques of Boileau, Voltaire, Marmontel. 

6 A passage in de La Fresnaye Vauquclin's ' Poesies,' 
proves the existence of such a predecessor. Quoted in the 
'CEuvres Completes de Tabarin,' vol. i, p. vi. Bibliothuque 
Elzevirenne, to which collection constant reference will be 
made. 

7 Reprinted in vol. ii. of the 'CEuvres,' And cf. 'Le 
Theatre Francais au xvi. et au xvii. SUcle/ par. M. Edouard 
Fournier. 

8 Vid. Hi. cit. 
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lection of Tabarhis questions, etc. The latter 
amassed a fortune and purchased a property 
near Paris. But if the most probable version 
of his death may be believed, his histrionic 
origin excited the hostility and hatred of his 
noble neighbours, and a purposely-picked 
quarrel at a hunt furnished the pretext for his 
murder. Tabarin who, perhaps, and prob- 
ably, wrote nothing himself, has left a name 
which became generic for the broadly comic; 
a set of derivatives from that name (though 
Voltaire, ' Dictionnaire Philosophique,' says : 
"Tabarinage and especially Tabarinique are 
proscribed"); a reputation, unique in litera- 
ture, for wit of the coarser as well as subtler 
Rabelaisian type ; and a corpus of coarsejokes, 
though interpenetrated by an unmatched 
"genius of force," which have furnished a 
large number of editions of his sayings as his 
personality has become the theme of operatic 
or other representations. 

We are, however, concerned with the name, 
not the man, nor his works. Nor must the 
principle of the law of nomenclature as seen 
in all languages be forgotten. Names as quali- 
fications of characteristics in an individual or 
a family all have the germ of the main and 
original characteristic common before the 
differentiation of words. But as Max Miiller 
says : " this is one of secrets of onomatapoesis , 
or name-poetry, that each name should ex- 
press, not the most important or specific 
quality, but that which strikes our fancy. "9 In 
proper names in particular, the special name, 
really general, tends to revert to a still more 
special term, a principle apparent in the com- 
binations of compound names as indices of 
attributed qualities. To limit ourselves to 
French and a few examples that have come to 
notice while writing this, we find a multiplicity 
of such terms as Espirandien, Peaudecerf, 
Pi&delievre, Dieulafait, etc., which recall in 
constitution the Puritan phraseology of Crom- 
wellian and Covenanting times. (So in Ger- 
man, names like Ruprecht, Gottfried, et al.). 
We are thus justified in probing for the di- 
versity of idea that a word may give us. 

That Ti and T 2 are the same word is not 
probable ; that both came from the same root 
is most probable. That T 2 appears compara- 

9 ' Science of Language/ vol. ii, p. 75, And cf. p. 328. 



tively shortly after the introduction of Ti in 
the language and under circumstances imply- 
ing a logical connection, makes for the cognate- 
ship of the two words. 

In considering such a relationship, certain 
principles must be kept in mind : 

1. That in spite of the general persistence of 
proper accentuation in popular speech, in the 
transference of words from one into another 
language, examples of violation are sufficient- 
ly numerous to allow of the interpretation of 
a new word on such a basis. 

2. That if we study dialectic differences and 
patois-pronunciation, we can prove almost 
any linguistic changes that we wish, by copious 
examples, from the simplest forms of permu- 
tations like ber=bre, and vice-versa, fer=fre, 
breu=beur, to more involved epentheses and 
paragoges. Take such instances of popular 
transformation (without defining the law — or 
lack ot it — in each) as boutique=apotheca, 
craindre=tremere ; take in the sphere of 
proper names, more to the point, Bicetre= 
Winchester, Harlequin= Charles- Quint, (cf. 
Miiller, Skeat, though the remark of Manage 
et al. in Littr£ is as authoritative as the ac- 
cepted derivations of coche as from the Hun- 
garian, or of cravate) or, in English, Zany. But 
more simply than the non-ordinary cases of 
change, take one of the commonest laws, that 
of consonantal transposition, and if troubler= 
turbulare, and tremper=temperare, and truffe 
=tuber, there is no reason that Tarabin should 
not have given Tabarin, through a popular 
pronunciation which, in changes like tarbin, 
tabrin, would, as does popular speech, make 
the word elastic, by echthlipsis, or insertion 
of a vowel-sound, at will. 

But the possibility of confusion of T x and T, 
is furthered by more than, (a), this similarity of 
sound due to the priority in age and literary 
use of Ti (cf. Rabelais, quoted above). For, 
(b), the similarity in usage is evident. The 
comic circumstances would foster the inter- 
change. What more likely than that in the 
ballad-singing which must have accompanied 
the performances, the refrain of Rabelaisian 
origin would often occur, and that a connection 
might have sprung up, because of the immense 
popularity of the singer, between the singer 
and one of his choruses, in exactly the same 
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manner that the modern successful rendering 
of a song, or the like, endows the singer with 
his nick-name. If the objection be made that, 
unlike other collections, the Tabarinic Re- 
cueils lack the chansonnier character common 
to other contemporaneous or later clusters ; if 
we turn to Livre viii of ' Les Adventures et 
Amours du Capitaine Rodomont, etc., etc.,' 
we find : 

"Se peut-il excogiter une plus heureuse 
fortune que celle de Rodomont, Isabelle, 
Tabarin, et Elicene ? Nenny : toute sorte de 
contentement leur vient a souhait aux champs 
Elisiens, ou toujours un printemps resjouyt et 
esgaye leurs cceurs. lis se pourmenent tan- 
tost, tantost ils chantent, etc., etc." 

As is proved by the preceding livres or 
chapters, though dealing with a descent into 
Hades, yet there is here an analogy through- 
out, with the actual life of the troupe of players, 
from which such an inference — that of singing — 
might be drawn. For the other account of 
" La Descente de Tabarin aux Enfers," as an 
independent opuscule, is the practical instead 
of poetic side of his daily dramatic and drug- 
doctor drudgery. But if this be too far-fetched, 
compare an analogy in the use of the word 
GuSriden. In the ' Varie'tes Historiques et 
LitteVaires,' vol. viii, Conference d' Antitus, 
Panurge et Gueridon, note i, is an attempt 
to explain the similarly sudden appearance 
of a name and refrain, such as we are now 
discussing. Gueridon may have come, it is 
said, from Gu6ret, the city. But 

"under Louis XIII, GueYidon is everywhere; 
at first, it is a villager speaking by maxims 
and distichs ; then he becomes a hero of songs, 
and his name, put to the refrain, naturally 
brings back to it the traditional don don. 
Here is, for example, one of the couplets 
where it thus occurs." 



It is quoted from the 
and ends : 



Recueil Maurepas,' 



O Gueridon des Gue"ridons I 

Don, daine 
O Gueridon des Gue'ridons ! 

Don, Don. 

Guiridon then equals: 1, a vaudeville, 2, a 
danse, 3, a ballet-personage, 4, the one "it" 
in a game, the Braulc de la Torche, and from 
this, 5, the tripod for torches, and then 6, any 
little table, as at present. 



We have here in inverse process, exactly 
the development assumed in the case of Taba- 
rin, the proper name in this latter coming 
from the refrain, instead of the refrain from 
the name. The reasons will be seen later. 

Again, (c), the use of the anagram, of the 
ridiculous and unexpected turn of expression 
and thought, which made the very life of the 
lazzi and coq-a-1'ane in which Tabarin and 
his audience revelled, may have made him 
himself transfer the term of T x to T 2 , as he 
did with his partner-brother's name, Montdor 
=Rodomont. IO 

Perhaps, (d), there may have been merely 
adoption of a suggestive name by Tabarin, to 
express the force of his explosive wit by sylla- 
bles of sound which would best render (below 
iv) the bruyant qualities that helped to make 
his fame. To just such an origin is due, 
doubtless, the word which lately made a tri- 
umphal tour of the world, Tararaboum, etc., 
and which, on the authority of an Englishman, 
quoted by a writer in the IntermSdiaire des 
Chercheurs et Curieux, is of French origin, 
its concomicants, certainly, being rather 
French than English. 

A. Guvot Cameron. 
Yale University. 



THE POET CARTAGENA OF THE 
'CANC/ONERO GENERAL.' 

In the various editions of the ' Cancionero 
General ' of Hernando del Castillo, which ap- 
peared between the first (printed at Valencia 
in 1511) and the last (dated Antwerp, 1573) are 
contained the poems of nearly two hundred 
and fifty Spanish poets of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, of whom, it is safe to say, 
that, with the exception of perhaps a score, 
we know absolutely nothing but the name. 
This may also be said of the poets represented 
in the Cancioneros of Baena, Ixar, and Estu- 
fiiga, and though through the labors of Puy- 
maigre, 1 Pidal,* Ochoa,* the editors of the 

10 Question xxxviii, Part I, 'Recueil General, CEuvres,' 
vol. i. 

1 Puymaigre. * La Cour Litteraire de Don Juan II.' 
Paris, 1873. 2 Vols. 

2 The Marquis de Pidal, in the introduction to the Can. 
cionero of Baena (Madrid, 1851), and Eugenio de Ochoa, in 
the Notes to the same. 



